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Page 19, for where this doctrine was rapidly carrying into 
execution, read in which this doctrine was much 
involved. 

25, for principels, read principals. 

28, for others only »o perſonal ſecurity, read others 

only on perſonal ſecurity. : 

51, for to aim increaſing powers, read to gain increal- 
ing powers. | 

52, for no dignities xo reflect, read no dignities 16 re- 

dect. k 2 | 
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HILDEBRAND FREEMAN, Es d. 
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I AM not one of thoſe, who, induced. by the 
love of fame or money; are anxious to thruſt 
themſelves forward on the public notice, I feel 
a higher motive -a wiſh to inſtru& others by 
my own example; and as the little hiſtory of the 
preceding part of my life comes more immedi- 
ately home * to men's boſoms and feelings, than 
thoſe of more illuſtrious characters, I am not 
without the hope of its producing the deſired 

effect. Having ſaid thus much, I ſhall proceed 

to my hiſtory without farther introduction. 


1 am the ſon of a clergyman, who lived in 
Yorkſhire, who, beſide a comfortable living in 
the church, poſſeſſed a paternal eſtate of about 
four hundred pounds per year. My father de- 
figned me, his only child, for the Univerſity; but 

| B catching 
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catching a putrid fever at & County Aſlizes, 


which carried him off in a few days, he left me, 
at the age of thirteen, under the care of my mo- 
ther, who was his ſole executrix. 


My mother's name was Level; ſhe was the 
daughter of Firebrace Level, Eſq. of Warwick- 
ſhire, an Unitarian Diſſenter, of the ſtricteſt diſci- 
pline and principles. She inherited her father's 
ſpirit and doctrines to a tittle, and immediately 
after her huſhand's death, put me under the care 
of a diſſenting clergyman from Birmingham, with 
full power to inſtruct me in all the religious and 
political principles of his ſect. | 


Dr. Meekly (for ſo my tutor was named) was 
a man, partly from conſtitution, and partly from 
reflection, who deported himſelf, as far as it re- 
ſpected his manner of living and private dealings 
with mankind, in a very becoming and exem- 
plary manner. His doctrines however, both re- 
ligious and political, being particular, did not 
qualify him for large circles; he therefore con- 
verſed principally within the pale of his own ſect, 
though he diſſeminated his opinions in his writings 
pretty plentifully, Being ſo young, when I was 
firſt put under his care, as to have few ſettled 
ideas of my own, and being naturally of a duc- 
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tile diſpoſition, I was in many reſpects 1 ? 
to imbibe and _— his r E | 

| Bede inſtruding me in all cbe common 
courſes of a ſchool education, for which I will do 
him the juſtice to ſay he was eminently qualified, 
he uſed to fill up a great part of my leizure time. 
in talking to me of religious and political 
doctrines, which he called his Evening con ves ſa- 
tions. His cuſtom was, to propoſe and ſhightly 
open a topic on the bne evening, giving me 
time to turn it in my mind, in order to diſs 
cuſs .it the next. He relied much on the uſe of 
theſe converſations, and often br as them in 
mühe . Nikolas 2} 

N 1 is Poe more n for "TORN 
hen and /ce, than to read; What they learn merely 
from books: is: very often conſidered à mere 
drudgery, and is. therefore got through for:'form 
fake, without making any great impreſſion. Nhia 
ſtudy comes: likewiſe ' under the arrangement of 
duty and ſtated buſineſs, which to young minds 
are generally drawbacks on that zeal and arddur 
which ſhould: inſpire: and accompany knowledge. 
Whereas in thoſe converſations, taken up at occa- 
ſional times, the mind is ſeemingly left at play 
_ the ſubject, and information is had cheape, 
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fuller, and more to abe tutar s way of thinking, The 
perſonal influence of the preceptar too does much: 
he can either enforce by the ſuperiority of his ſta- 
tion, or win-by the ſuavity of his manners, He can 
yield to his pupil in little points, the better to gain 
his confidence in greater; and thus by managing 
and moulding him as occaſion and circumiſtances 
1 he is fitted to receive every impreſſion.“ 


*. 1a the courſe of :theſe. convartitions, he re- 
gularly opened to me all his religious and pali - 
tical opinions, and though many of theſe, coming 
from any other perſon, would have ſhocked any 
original principles, yet he delivered them with 
ſuch perſuaſion, meekneſs, and ſeeming philoſo- 
phy, as always claimed my moſt profound atten- 
tion. His leading principle in both theſe ſubjects 
was an aniberſal and unBOUNDED TOLERATION, 
which he faid was the undoubted right of man, and 
_ which no particular government, either in church 
ar ſtate, gught to wreſt om him. Deſcending to 
particulars, he would thus ſpeak. of RxIIGIoW 


There is nothing diſgraces Religion ſo 
much, as the many forms, ceremonies, and ſpe- 
culative opinions, with which it is encruſted. All 
of them, the original manufacture of Churchmen 
Lor, as he at other times uſed to call them, with 
abi more 
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more ſpleen; Merarchy men) calculated for in- 
tereſted purpoſes, and taken up by cheir ſuc- 
ceſſors either from the ſame motives, or thoſe 
of ſloth or profeſſional ignorance. ; whereas, if 
men would but ſtudy their own ſpecies in a phi- 
loſophical light, they would beſt fee their ends 
and uſe, and form a religion M ee * 
ſimpleſt and trueſt foundations, 


ic For inſtance moſt religions in 2 | 
hold up the doctrino of diviſibility of matter and 
ſpirit. Some giving the ſtrangeſt opinions of the 
time and mode. of their junction and ſeparation, 
but all agreeing in one common error, that the ſou! 
for a time, but directing and governing it in the 
maſt arbitrary manner poſſible, How this doc- 
trine ſhould have gained footing amongſt man- 
kind is to me amazing, conſidering the lights 
_ philoſophy has ſhed around us for the laſt cen- 

tury ; whereas nothing is more plain than the cone 


% Man does not conſiſt of two principles ſo 
eſſentially different from one another as matter 
and ſpirit, which are always deſcribed as having 
no one common property, by means of which they 
can affect or act upon each other. The one oc- 


cupying 


(69) 
eupying ſpace, and the other, not only not occua 
pying the leaſt imaginable portion of ſpace, but 
incapable of bearing any relation to it —inſb- 
much, that propetly ſpeaking, my mind is no 
more in my body than it is in the- moon, the 
whole man being of one uniform compoſition, and that 
the property of perception, as well as the other 
powers that are termed mental; te the reſult 
| (whether neceſſary or not) of ſuch an qrganical 
ſtructure as that of the brain; conſequently that 
the <obole man becomes extinct at death; and that 
we have no hope of ſurviving the grave, but 
what' is derived from the ſcheme Serge en: 


Nor fy _ 
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— his diſcourſe, and obſervin my 
fixed attention; © Don't you ſee the irrefragable 
force of this theory—T'm ſure I have obſerved 
in you an incipiency of perception relative to 
this new light, which will ultimately ground you 
in the principles of true religion therefore per- 
mit me to elucidate this by ſome practical ob- 
ſervations, which will bring you more fully t6 
decide yourſelf upon what otherwiſe you might 
all ane ane 09 24% 2901 ee 
I-88. 15001 1 n 06-444 
174 Ance. found that this e was literally taken from 


Pr, Priefjle s Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit,-- Vide Prefage 


t that work, p- 14 and Is. | 
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Man chen, as I have before obſerved, being 


one uniform compoſition, his perception, or ſeat of 


thought, by the circumſtances that univerſally ac- 
company it, is a property of the nervous ſyſtem, 
or rather of the brain; becauſe, as far as we can 
judge, the faculty of thinking, and à certain 
ſtate of the brain, always accompany and corre- 
ſpond to one another, which is the very reaſon 
why we believe that any property is inherent in 
any ſubſtance whatſoever, There is no inſtance & 
any man. retaining the faculty of thinking whea 
his brain was deſtroyed ; and whenever that fa- 
culty is impeded or injured, there is ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that the brain is diſordered in 
proportion, and thffrefore we are neceſſarily led 

to conſider the latter as the ſeat of the former. 


« Moreover, as the faculty of thinking in ge- 
neral ripens and comes to maturity with the 
body, it is alſo obſerved. to decay with it, and 
if in ſome caſes the mental faculties continue 
vigorous when the body in general is enfeebled, 
it is evidently becauſe, in thoſe particular caſes, 
the brain is not much affected by the general 
cauſe of weakneſs. But, on the other hand, i! 
the brain alone be affected, as by a blow on the 
head, by actual preſſure within the ſkull, by 

ſleep 
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| fleep, or by inflammation, the mental faculticy 
nenne EI 


« Likewiſe, as the tnind ls. affeftec-in conſe 
quence of the affections of the body and brain, 
ſo the body is liable to be reciprocally affected 
by the affections of the mind, as is evident in 
the viſible effects of all ſtrong paſſions, hope or 
fear, love or anger, joy or ſorrow, exultation or 
deſpair. Theſe are certainly inefragable argu- 
ments that it is one and the ſame thing that is ſub» 
jet to theſe affettions, and that they are neceflarily 
dependent upon one another. In fact, there is 
Juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude that the powers 
of ſenſation and thought at the neceſſary re · 
ſult of a particular organization, as that ſound is 
the neceſſary reſult of a particular concuſſion of 
ſtantly accompanies the other ; and there is not 


in nature a ftronger argument for a neceſſary 
un of apy cauſe and any effect. 


Fo Beſides gaining the truth in the adoption of 
this doctrine, there is another great advantage 
attending this ſyſtem of materialiſm, which is 


© Dr, Priefiley's Dilquiſtions on Matter and Split, p. 47, l. 
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that we thereby get rid of a great number of 
difficulties, which exceedingly clog and em- 
barraſs the oppoſite ſyſtem—ſuch for inſtance as 
theſe: What becomes of the foul during 
fleep—in a ſwoon and eſpecially after death? 
Alſo, „What was the condition of it before it 
became united to the body, and at what t time dick 
that union take place ; os 


e In ſhort, my dear pupil, he uſed to fav, 


(taking me by the hand with a zeal for conver- 
fon, which I have ſince found out to be more 
dangerous i in the proportion it was fincere) this 


Jargon of, che ſoul and body, the bane of mo- 


dern philoſophy, fas no foundation in truth. 
Man is one uniform compoſition, and, as ſuch, 
thinks, acts, and regulates all his notions; nor 


has he any hope of ſurviving the grave, buß 


what, as I have before obſerved, is derived from 
the [cents of revRarion, * 


op hough I liſtened to theſe diſcourſes with at- 


tention, I ſtill felt myſelf ſtrongly attached to 
two articles of the Eſtabliſhed Church, which 
were taught me by my father at a very early age, 
75 oo the leading principles of * 


— 


* Dr. Pileltley- 8 Diſquiſitions on Matter and wk, p. ar. 
Mg C VIZ. 
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„ 
vir. the nec eſſity of an Hierarchy and the Divi- 


nity of our Saviour ; and having one day hinted 


to my tutor my attachment to theſe doctrines, 
he ſeemed ſo irritated at my weakneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy (as he was pleaſed to term them) that he, 
for the firſt time, threw off the maſk of inſinua- 
tion, and thus explained himſelf ;— 


tc In reſpect to the firſt, Sir,” ſays he, © after 
the many diſcourſes I have had with you on the 
principles of general toleration, and the ambi- 
tion and prijeſtcraft of biſhops—I muſt ſend you 
back to your better reflections, by telling you, 
once for all, that I look upon an Hierarchy as the 
bane of Religion ; it is the fungus of an eſtabliſh- 
ment upon the noble plant. of e, and 


ſuch vermin deſerve no metcy, * 


e As to the ſecond, I ſee how you have been 
deceived by the early diſcourſes of your father, 
who was a member of this 3lefſed Hierarchy, nd 
who, no doubt, expected to be a biſhop himſelf 
all in good time ; but do you ſuppoſe that all 
the Clergy of the Church of England really be- 
lieve what they have ſubſcribed, or ever did be- 


* Vide Dr. Prieftley's Letters tothe Students of New College, 
Hackney, and to Mr. Burke. 


lieve, 


( tt ) 

Heve, that there are three perſons in one gbd- 
head—that Jeſus Chriſt is a proper object of 
prayer, and that he is to be abjured by his bloody 
Fiveat and paſſion—and by his holy nativity and 
circumciſion ?No; theſe doctrines are abhor- 
rent to reaſon, and contradicted by the whole 
tenure of the Scripture,” 


He then referred to ſeveral texts of Scripture, 
which he explained according to his own ideas, 
and concluded with the following obſervation on 
Religion in general :;—* | 


e The moſt equitable thing in any country, 
and the beſt method of getting a true and uſeful 
religion, is to leave every perſon at liberty to 
think and chooſe for himſelf, and to ſupport that 
which he prefers. There being then no undue 
bias on the mind, that form of religion will at 
length eſtabliſh” itſelf and become univerſal, 
which ſhall be found by experience to be moſt 
deſerving of it, and the ſtate will thereby be 
relieved from a great part of its preſent care 
and incumbrance.” ＋ 
* Dr. Prieſtley's Letter to Mr. Pitt, on the Subject of the Teft 
AQ, p. 31. 
r. 
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Thaugh cheſe two laſt doctrines affeted me 

with very ſerious conſiderations, they did not 
make ſo deep an impreſſion on me as at firſt to 
| gain my entire belief. Though I was but thir= 

teen years of age when I came under the tuition 
| of Dr. Meekly, I had been educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, as by law eſta- 


bliſhed, and my father, who, as I before obſerv- 
| ed, was a paſtor of that Church, inculcated in 
1 me doctrines ſo repugnant to theſe, that it was a 
[ conſiderable time before they could be eradi- 
| cated. But what will nat. the force of conſtant 
(1 precept, authority, and habꝰ ts, effect? I heard 
no other ſubjects at ſchool, or at table—it was 
echoed from the pulpit and from his viſitors ; I 
BY read books of a ſimilar tendency—and heard 
thoſe books applauded by perſons whom I was 
taught to lock up to, with veneration and re- 
ſpett ;. ſo that, in ſhort, the current bore ſo 
ſtrong againſt, me, that it vas next to an impoſ- - 
_ for me to withſtand its aglledted force, 


2 nden one ys 10 being very * 
engaged in reading Hume's two treatiſes on 
ſuicide and the immortality of the ſoul, in my own 
room my preceptor broke in upon me, rather 
unexpectedly, to aſk me ſome queſtions relative 
to the ſchool. 1 __ confounded at his ap- 
ens proach, 


CY 


130 
proach, not knowing how far he might approve 
of doctrines which ſpoke out in a more deciſive 
tone than himſelf upon theſe ſubjects. But how 
much was I ſurpriſed, when, caſting his eyes over 
the book, he exclaimed, * Oh! I ſee you are 
determined to be a philcſopher—well, I'll leave 
you to your ſtudies,” and immediately quitted 
the room, with evident figns in his face of age 
"_ diſpleaſed with = ne. a 


This little incident decided my opinion rela- 
tive to thoſe doctrines; for underſtanding and 
reliſhing Hume's effays rather better than thoſe 
of my preceptor, on account of what I then 
thought the ſtrength of his argument, and the 
clearneſs of his ſtyle, I uſed the former as a key 
to the latter, and thus I become a MATERTALisr 
upon accumulated 3 of nn. 


eee to „de this entire 
change in my mind, and ſecretly rejoĩced at it. 
By way of experiment, he recapitulated moſt of 
the conferences we held together, wherein he not 
only found me a patient liſtener, but a much 
more improved reaſoner. I now ventured to 
expatiate upon ſome of the doctrines he taught 
me with a ſpirit and force that ſeemed to charm 
binde paid me mne eulogiums on my pro- 
ficieney, 


1 


ficiency, and ſaid that he did not doubt but that 
I ſhould one day become an apoſtle of religious 
toleration. 


Having thus embraced new principles in re- 
ſpect to Religion, it is neceſſary (as I profeſſedly 
write for the inſtruction of others) to ſtate what 
I gained in my mind by them. 


In the firſt place, I got rid of all the cere- 
monies of the church I was originally brought 
up in, as unneceſſary aids to the ſpirit of devo- 
tion, and felt myſelf freely at liberty to chooſe 
only what I thought myſelf to be right, founded 
upon metaphyſical enquiries. | | 


In the ſecond place, I diſmiſſed all thoſe fears 
and doubts attendant. on the belief of a future 
ſtate, which, though they may be good ſeconds 


in enforcing the principles of moral juſtice, are - 


great checks on the ſpirit of human dealings. 


In the third place, inſtead of reſpecting the 
dignity and immortality of the ſou], and dread- 
ing it as the watchful guardian of my conduct, I 
now only attended to that of the body. This 
taught me to look with a greater degree of 
equality on mankind, and to feel myſelf more 

at 
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at liberty in the enjoyment of all thoſe indul- 


gencies which did not militate againſt the laws 
of my country. 


Finally, I felt myſelf in a higher ſtate of com- 
plaiſance with my own mind ; for as my doc- 
trines were above the ordinary modes of con- 
ception, ſo I conceived myſelf to be above the 
ordinary ranks of men. I had worked myſelf 
into ſuch a rooted belief of them, that I ima- 
gined all thoſe who differed from me were fools 
or knaves—and as ſuch I had little ſcruple in 
treating them, thinking by this to reform the 
world to my way of thinking, and obtain the 
rewards of my ambitious perſeverence. 


My creed being thus eſtabliſhed, my precep- 
tor next toek up the buſineſs of civil government, 
which ſeemed to be every way fitted to his 
ideas of Religion. The origin of all power he 
defined to belong to the people, who, notwith- 
ſtanding laws, veſting that power in repreſenta- 
tives they had choſen, ſtill could be modified, 
altered, abridged, or taken away by them ad li- 
bitum,—That this energy from without (as was 
his favourite expreſſion) was the palladium of 
Engliſh liberty—to purge the corruption of 
their repreſentatives, and keep them in thoſe re- 

"TE ner ſtricted 


„ 


ſtricted lines which would beſt anſwer the pubs 
lic ſervice, 


Of the ſubordinations of life, as they reſpect- 
ed rank and privilege, he treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt, as breaking in upon his fa- 
vourite principle, the equality of mankind ; and 
when I pleaded the neceſſity of thoſe claſſes in a 
ſtate to temper and refine the groſſer parts of 


the public, and compared them tq a building 


which required greater as well as firaller pillars 
for its ſupport; when I ſpoke of the emulation 
theſe rewards held out to virtue, talents, and 
magnanimity, as the great public reſervoirs of 
honour, and the checks and reſtraints which the 
pride of family often had on the meanneſſes and 
vices of mankind—he ſcouted the idea as nar- 
row, baſe, and ſervile, and oppoſed it to that 
original ſtate of nature, wherein all men are 
equal, and which, as it was taught us from the 

womb, ſhould conduct us to the grave. | 


« Well but, Sir,“ faid I, “ admitting this 
doctrine to be philoſophically true, how can it be 
put in practice in England, which by its original 
conſtitution, you know, is monarchical ? Here, at 
leaſt, our ſcheme: of equality muſt be broken 
in upon, by giving certain powers and privileges 

| ra 
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to one man as chief magiſtrate of the people.” 
At this he pauſed for ſome time, and rubbing 
his forehead, as was his cuſtom when he wanted 
to be on his guard, Why? Do you think the 
office of a king ſo abſolutely neceſſary ? Do not 
ſeveral countries at preſent in the world, as well 
as formerly, live very happily and well-governed 
withouta King ? and-is it more worth the while 
of a people to pay above a million yearly to one 
man, when they could be ſerved, perhaps better, 
and at infinitely leſs expence, by themſelves in ro- 
tation? Beſide, we take the talents of a king who 
is hereditary upon truſt; whereas, were we govern= 
ed otherwiſe, we could judge of the talents and 
integrity of thoſe we elected, and if they did not 
anſwer our purpoſe, even after trial, we could 
caſhier them at any time we thought proper.“ 


In ſhort, it would be tireſome to go into the 
detail of the doctrines, civil and religious, which he 
plied me with day and night, which, with the zeal 
he deſcanted on them, the reverence he was held 
in by all thoſe he lived with, joined to a very ex- 
emplary life, enforced them ſo ſtrongly on my 
mind, that I became a complete convert to his 
principles; and whenever we ftrayed out of the 
pale of our own ſect, and the credit of theſe prin- 
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ciples was to be defended, I had the honour of 
being permitted his ſecond in the attack, where- 
in I exerted myſelf with all the ardour of a young 
foldier fighting under the eye of his General, 
where his courage was ſure to be ſeen and to 
be rewarded. 


I continued in this courſe of ſtudies till an ae- 
count was brought me of the death of my mo- 
ther, whoſe kindneſs to me was always very 
| bountiful, and who, from time to time, re- 
ceived ſuch impreſſions of me from my pre- 


ceptor, as filled her breaſt with the moſt mater- 


nal expreſſions of regard. By her will I became 
poſſeſſed of the whole of her fortune, which, 
with that left me by my father, amounted to 
about ſix hundred pounds per year, beſides two 
thouſand pounds in caſh, With this fortune I 
determined to ſhift the preſent ſcene, and as I 


was now twenty-two years of age, reſolved to . 


fix myſelf in the capital, as the likelieft place to 
give and receive the benefit of my inſtructions. 
Furniſhing myſelf, therefore, with letters of re- 
commendation to the Rt. Hon, Lord S—, Sir G. 
S—, the Reverend Doctors P-— and P—-, Dr. 
R-e—, Dr. T-——, Meſſrs. H T—ke, 
R. S. D. I, and a few others, I arrived in 
London about the latter end of December, 17 89. 
Though 
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Though I had never been in the capital be- 
fore, .and had heard much of its general attrac- 
tions, in reſpe& to buildings, places of public 
amuſement, and pleaſures of an endleſs variety, 
ſuch is the direction of a mind wholly bent upon 
one ſubject - that none of theſe had any powerful 
ſeductions for me. I viſited ſome of them, it is 
true, but with a coldneſs which evidently ſhowed 
my mind was abſent. To reduce mankind,to, 
one naked level in Religion and Politics was the 
chief of my ambition, and to this /alutary point 
I directed all my ſtudies, enquiries, and induſ- 
try, with a moſt unremutting zeal, 


I was not a little ſurpriſed, however, to find ſo 
few proſelytes to my new doctrine, When I left 
Warwickſhire, I expected to meer it as the general 
topic of converſation in the metropolis but ſo 
far from this, I found the maſs of the people not 
troubling their heads abqut it. At Change the 
merchants and traders were buſy about their own 
concerns, and, whenever they even chanced ta. 


talk of French affairs, (where this doctrine was 


rapidly carrying into execution) they ſeemed to 
X ſpeak of them as a matter of curioſity, in which 
they were very little intereſted, except as it re- 
ſpected the price of exchange amongſt thoſe con- 
cerned in the trade of France, At the Weſt end 
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of the town it was ſtill worſe here domeſtic poli- 


tics, pleaſure, and ſcandal, abſorbed the whole 


converſation, and even moſt of the very French 
themſelves, whom I uſed to mix with in genteel 
circles, were ſo ariſtocratic in their notions, that 
I could neither give, or receive, much conſola- 
tion or inſtruction. Amongſt the ſmaller cir- 
cles of Unitarian Diſſenters, in a few ſelect cof- 
fee-houſes in the City, and at Revolution din- 
ners, indeed I found ſome comfort. Here all 


my ideas of the rights of man, to their full ex- 


tent, had their full play—and at theſe and the 
Conſtitutional, and other ſmaller ſocieties, we 
modelled both church and ſtate as we liked, and 


libations. 


1 continued in theſe habits for ſeveral months, 
and though, in conjunction with many of my 


brethren in religious and political opinions, I. 


daily waited for © thoſe energies from without, 
which were to reſtore perfect freedom to the con- 
ftitution, and equality among ſt mankind ; yer, upon 
due conſideration, I found we were by far too 
few to ferment the large maſs of the public, and 
that we deceived ourſelves, in point of num- 
ber, by the ſound of our own voices. We com- 
plained, amongſt ourſelyes, of this ſſuggiſſineſs 
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| drank ſucceſs to our principal reformers in pious 


1 


of the public, predicted their ruin, and * ge- 
neral bankruptcy of the nation —nay, we com- 
pared them to the Capadocians, who refufed 
liberty when it was offered them but all in 
vain— their common reply was, They did not 


feel any immediate inconveniences in either re- 


ligious or political opinions, ſhook their heads 
at the impoſſibility of perfect virtues, talked of 
the briſkneſs of trade and the high price of 
ſtocks, and left us, with a ſneer, to enjoy tlle 
fruits of our ſuperior wiſdom,” 


Still I was not without hopes We had a- 
mongſt us ſome daring ſpirits that would at- 
tempt any thing Spirits, I then thought, 


« Fit to diſturb the peace of all the world, 
And rule it when twas wildeſt,” 


And, in particular, ane men, whom ] looked up 
to as the future ſaviour of his country, a man 
whom the greateſt difficulties could not impede, 
nor perſecution intimidate. | But as I knew him 
moſt intimately, and as he opened his mind to 
me very freely upon all occaſions, and as I had 
likewiſe many opportunities of obſerving his con- 
duct in ſeveral trying ſituations, I vill attempt 
3 ſketch of his character, 
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and underſtanding ſufficient to make himſelf re- 


againſt his ideas of an abſtract conſtitution, The 


SD 


This man was originally bred a clergyman of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, and poſſeſſed learning 


ſpectable as a pariſh prieſt; but his Luling princi- 
ple being vaniTy, it influenced the whole of his 
heart, and guided his underſtanding ; hence he 
took the firſt occaſion to break through the nar- 
row lirnits of his order, and thiew himſelf into 
all the political ferments of the day, He was at 
the head of every thing that was daſhing and ec- 
centric, and for the purpoſe of pei foi ming this 
character with more propriety, he ſold his 
church livings, exchanged his caxon for a 
gueue, and abandoned the deportment of a cler- 
gyman in every reſpect, 


As a profeſſor of liberty, in its modern figni- 
fication, he attacked every thing, no matter how 
high or venerable, that he thought militated 


higher the power, and the more rooted the prin- 
ciple, the more it excited his zeal for attack —it 
was all one to him, whether he fought ſingly or 
in numbers; how far it made him friends; or 
enemies; whether it mended, or disjointed his 
reputation, or his fortune—he found the full va- 
lue of his labours in his vanity, This omni- 
yorous being, which has no choice in its food, 
1. and 


1 
and which even will talk of its own faults and 
vices to draw attention and excite ſurpriſe, ſwal - 
lowed up his whole ſoul, and heated and ſup- 
ported him through an infinite number of ridi- 
culous, dangerous, and fruitleſs experiments. 


In the cluſter of theſe incongruities, he had 
one quality, that, to moſt other men, would be 
found highly uſeful in the progreſs of life, which 
was a remarkable command of temper whenever it 
ſuited his inclinations. He would occaſionally 
hear torrents of abuſe poured upon him, without 
ſeemingly feeling the leaſt paſſion, or deranging 
his ideas in reply. But this, inſtead of being a 
check- ſtring on his faults, ſerved up but another 
diſh to his vanity, he only uſed it as the engine 
of party diſpute, and if it excited the wonder or 
applauſe of the table or the crowd, he was per- 
ſectly content. N 


From ſuch a man it might be imagined, that 
all the parts of his private life were anſwerable. 
No ſuch thing !—In reſpe&t to his dealings 
with mankind, I believe him to be correct and 
regular; indeed, the contrary would too much 
check the independency of his ſpirit but in all 
the decencies and petites morales he had no guide 
but his immediate inclinations. He lived E 
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with women, and made no great ſcruple about de- 
claring the connection. He talked as freely of Re- 
ligion; and though the ſacred function he once 
poſſeſſed (if acted upon by no higher principle 
than ſhame) ſhould have kept him delicate upon 
this head, either the folly of being diſtinguiſhed, 
or the laxity of his principles, often prompted 
him to laugh at the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, in a 
manner that would diſgrace the moſt diſſipated 
in the earlieſt careers of life, 


J muſt confeſs this part of his conduct often 
affronted my feelings but we can no more ſpy 
defects in our friends, than in our lovers. I 
therefore conſidered all theſe as the balances of 


a great mind, which ſhould be overlooked for 4 


greater conſiderations; and that, however they 
may affect his character for the ſober pleaſures 
of life, could not reach him as a politician, 
where all was grand, ſcientific, and truly con- 
ſtitutional. From this man I expected wonders. 
was fooliſh enough to compare him to Oliver 


Cromwell, and flattering myſelf with the paral- 


miſtake; I ſaw that, amongſt his on party, he : 
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lel, was inclined to believe a revolution might 
be en en by his means, : 


A little time, however, Werdende me of my 
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was treated merely as a man whoſe zeal may be 
occaſionally uſeful, but who carried his fanatical 
policy to almoſt a degree of madneſs. They 
ſuffered him; therefore, to act by himſelf, and 
his ſchemes were ſo bold, viſionary, and im- 
practicable, that I ſoon found nothing could be 
done by him. This led me to look round and 
ſee from what quarter I could expect a comple- 
tion of my wiſhes, and here I began to take a 
nearer view of the politics of my friends. ? 


I found thoſe under the denomination of the 
Wurd Cruz, were ſecretly playing another game 


than that of a Revolution. It was wormcocod to the 


Heads of that party, who thereby would loſe their 


: ranks and privileges in the ſtate. It was equally 
} diſagreeable to the tail, who could not otherwiſe 


than by ſuch principels get into power. They, 
therefote, underſtood a Revolution to mean no 
more than 4 Revolution in Adminiſtration ; and 
however they might occaſionally and diſtantly 


encourage thoſe ſpirits who were ſerious in other 
= notions, it now became evident to me, that they 
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uſed them only as ſo many ſtepping-ſtones to 


place and power. 


The ConsTITUTIONAL CLvns chiefly con- 
tented themſelves with eating and drinking, and 


giving patriotic toaſts, without eſtabliſhing any 
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fund, or making any arrangement fit to carry ſo 
great a work into execution. Some of them, no 
doubt, had higher views, and would, under 
Proper leaders and more convenient circum- 
ſtances, have effected any thing. Such as 1 
have before obſerved, ſome of the paſtors of the 
Unitaflan Diſſenters, with ſeveral wealthy lay 
followers, two or three diſappointed Church- 
men, with a proportionate claſs of thoſe who are 
diſappointed in every thing ; but the body wanted a 
proper cement. The whole did not conſiſt of 
above three or four hundred, and out of cheſe 
there were not above twenty who had firmneſs 
enough to put all to the . 


From this review I conſidered what I had to 
do in my own perſon my principles leading me © 
directly to a general reform in church and ſtate, | 
I ſaw they could not be indulged here; I there- 
fore, after ſome debate with myſelf, determined 
on going to that country where a Revolution had | 
already been atchieved, and which, I then 
chought, in the language of a great ſtateſman, 
was one of the moſt glorious fabricks ever 

raiſed by human integrity.” —* There,” ſaid I, 
J ſhall have an opportunity of ſtudying and 
acting in the great ſchool of freedom, and of ſee- 
| ing the nobleſt theories reduced to the moſt con- | 
| ſtitutional 
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Riturional practice. There, perhaps, I may af. 
ſiſt in giving my mite to this great undertaking. 
at leaſt I ſhall gain that experience, from the 
miſtakes and improvements of others, which 
may one Hoy tend to the eden mp o 


country,” 


When I had. made up my mind to this buf- 


neſs, I took another review, which it would have 


been more prudent in me to have began about 
much ſooner, I mean a review of my own fi- 
nances, which to my utter ſurpriſe, I found 
moſt miſerably deranged. — Tho" I had not been 
above one year and a half in London, and was by 
no means what is called a man of expence, the two 


thouſand pounds I brought to town with me (and 
which my friend Dr, P, would not let me place in 


the funds, on account of an aſſured fall of twenty 


per cent) were all gone Three hundred pounds 


per year of my eſtate were mortgaged for nearly 


the full value; and the remainder of my rents, 
from the uſual cauſes (the neglect or abſence of 


the principal) not t remitted to me. 


How I got rid of all this money in ſo ſhort a | 


time, at firſt ſurpriſed me, till looking over ſome 5 
.memoranda, they explained particulars to me, 
There I found I had lent a great part of it to 
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needy brethren, acting in the ſame cauſe. Some 
without any voucher whatever, and others only 
no perſonal ſecurity,—Nay I was fooliſh enough 
to mortgage !wo thouſand pounds of my eſtate to 
lend 10 1 man I never was in company with but 
once, but who I was told was not only the cle- 
vereſt fellow in the Houſe of Commons, but in 
the Kingdom—who befide the excellency of his 
Head, had a heart to rifque any thing, had ſpoken 
more decidedly in favour of the French Revo- 
lution than any member in either houſe, and 
would, incaſe of one remove, undoubtedly be the 
firſt Miniſter of this Country, 


The only principal or intereſt, however, I 
ever got from this future Miniſter of Great Britain, 
or any of my debtors, wag a letter of recom- 
mendation from another great man (an intimate 
Colleague of this fututs Miniſter) to Monſieur 
B, a leading member in the laſt National 
Afembly of France, recommending me as a 
perſon © zealous in the general cauſe of liberty, 
and highly affected to the French Revolution.“ 
But as my introduction to this great man poſſeſſes 
not only ſome ſingularity, but ſhows the influence 
of female minds upon the higheſt political cha- 
rafters, I am induced to think a particular 
deſcription of it belongs to theſe Memoirs; 
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which I cannot too often declare, are only given 


to the public for the benefit of their inſtruction 
by my example. ; . 


It was four o'clock (by my reckoning in the 
evening) when J waited upon the Hon.“ 
, being previouſly told that this was his ge- 


neral hour of riſing, and the moſt convenient 


time to ſpeak to him upon buſineſs. He had 
juſt iſſued from his bec's hamber as I had been 
ſhown into the breakfaſt- room, and ſo groteſque 


in dreſs and manner, that I had nearly loſt my 


balance in making my bow to him. He was wrap- 


ped up in a bear-ſkin looſe morning coat, which 


reached down to his feer—his hair all diſhevel- 
led—flannel drawers—a pair of flippers and no 
ſtockings—and thus accoutred, making a flight 
inclination of his head ar ſeeing me, he ſoſſed 
himſelf into an arm chair by the fire- ſide, 


* So, Sir (ſays he, yawning) you are going 
to Paris, I find.“ | Y 


« Yes, Sir.) 


* Then you are going to breathe the trueſt 
atmoſphere of liberty in the World. The 
Frengh-haye certainly ſet us 4 great example, and 
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it is our own fault if we don't profit by it Do 
you ſpeak the language * | 


cc I do, _” 


Li 80 an the ha will have an op- 


portunity of attending the National Aſſembly to 
advantage, beſide private converſation. Your 
correſpondence here too may be uſeful. Do, my 


dear (ſays he, yawning, and turning to a middle- 


aged lady at the breakfaſt-table, not handſome 


enough howeyer to induce any ideas of gallantry) 
do, ſays he, talk to the Gentleman a little upon 
this buſineſs for, pon my ſoul, my head's fo 
muddy this morning, that I can think of nothing 


till after my morning's ride,” 


The lady, who had been all this while frothing 
his chocolate at the lower end of the table, im- 
mediately turned round, and with a compoſure 


which ſhowed her competent to the duties of 
an Under-ſecretary, entered into all the politics 


of the two Countries, and talked of names and 
characters, and the probable iſſue of things, with 
a facility and à preciſion that amazed me. We 


chatted in this manner for near an hour, when 


taking up a letter which lay on the bureau Here 
Sir, ſays ſhe, is your letter of recommendation, 
and 
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_ and here are ſome ſecret diſpatches (anſwers to 
the preceding week's correipundence) which 
you will pleaſe to deliver in perſon to Monſieur 
B——, with Mr. s reſpe&ful compli- 
ments. Saying this, ſheput the whole into one 


of thoſe little tin boxes which are uſed by the 


King's Meſſengers, in carrying diſpatches to and 
from the Miniſters when in the country, and 
making me a very Polite courteſy, wiſhed me 
a good journey.— The Honourable Gentleman 
in the chair nodded his compliments likewiſe, 
when I took my leave, and in a few [days after- 
wards reached Paris, in the * Sr 


I arrived at the Hotel De Vendoſine late i in 
the evening, and the ſame night ſent off my 
letter of recommendation to Monſ. BS. (re- 
ſerving my diſpatches to a perſonal interview, as 
directed) with my compliments, to know when I 
ſhould have the honour of waiting on him. I 
ſoon after received a very polite billet, informing 
me, that as I muſt be very much fatigued from 
my journey, and that as the next day was to be 
a very buſy one in the hall, he would beg leave 
to poſtpone that pleaſure to the day following 
10 o'clock. At this hour I accordingly had my 
audience, 


2 
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Mr. 3. received me with a friendſhip: 
above common introductory forms, and imme- 
diately enquired after my friends, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of what he called the Common Cauſe. 1 
replied ingenuouſly to all his queſtions; I told 
him that there were ſome perſons in England 
zealouſly attached to the cauſe of liberty and 
the French Revolution, and particularized their 
names (which J afterwards found he knew as 

U as I did, ſhowing me them enrolled in al- 
phabetical order, in his journal politique) but that I 
was forry to acquaint him that the cauie was by 
no means general.” © Oh!” ſays he, “ all in 
good time—it was owing to particular circum- 
ſtances it had its rapidity here—we muſt wait a 
while till the wind is ſtrong enough to blow the 
flame acroſs your channel, and then follows a 


general conflagration.“ 


« Well but,” ſays he, continuing his. diſcourſe, 
cc J find your friend is {till attached to Royalty, 


as he recommends the reſtoration of the King in 


the moſt urgent terms ; but then, indeed, he 
adds, that tis policy alone demands this ſacri- 


fice, to prevent the other monarchs of Europe 


from interfering in our affairs.” Eh bien ! Mon- 
fieur—he may be right, but we muſt diſcuſs this 
queſtion of policy a little farther firſt,” 


18 

As I was totally unacquainted with the con- 
tents of theſe diſpatches, I had now a ſecret whieh 
I was not before in poſſeſſion of. I therefore 
determined to avail myſelf of it, bowed aſſent 
to his opinion, and ſoon after took my leave. 


- When I went home to my Wann I immedi- 
ately entered into one of thoſe ſelf-conferences 
ſo much recommended by Lord Shaftſbury, and 
which, upon many occaſions, I found very uſe. * 
ful in my progreſs through life. Being a violent 
republican myſelf, and knowing the National 
Aſſembly then had their King in their power, 
I thought 1t madneſs in them to ſlip the oppor- 
tunity of forming themſelves into a Republic, the 
moſt glorious then in my mind, of all exiſting 
forms of government. What then prevents 
them?“ ſays 1 Why the immediate policy of 
it. What is that policy? Is it that broad and 
general policy, which looking to the ends of all 
good government, the welfare and happineſs of 
the people, determines a monarchical form to 
be the beſt ?- No; but a partial time-ſerving po- 
licy, which, regarding the preſent ſafety of the 
legiſlators, adopts it as the moſt convenient c 
keep themſelves in power. Am FI fure this is 
the motive? Yes; it is avowed ſo, © that the 
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other monarchs of Europe ſhould have no pre- 
tenſions to interfere in their quarrel.” 


| 0 The uſe I made of this conference, was ſer 


riouſly to examine the new conſtitution, which 
was juſt bringing to a concluſion, and then ſee 


how far it operated in practice for the farther 
promotion of liberty, and the good of mankind. 
1 thank God for diſpoſing me to enter into this 


enquiry with temper, moderation, and impar- 


my education, ran ſtrong with the current of li- 
berty i in its wideſt extent; yet my natural temper, 
and love of juſtice, induced me to yield nothing 
to the account of party, or partial convenience. 
I had, beſides this, a preſentiment that I had ſtudied 
both religion and politics a little too much pon 


paper Here then was an opportunity to try them 


by practice—It was an experiment that ages 
might not afford again, and I entered into it with 
no leſs zeal than integrity. 


| | Previouſly to this, I conſtantly attended the 
National Aſſembly, and as I was as conſtant an 
attendant on the Houſe of Commons when I was 


in England, I had it more in my power to draw 
' compariſons between them; and here I muſt 


confeſs, with all my — for the new conſti- 
$ tution 


16 81 
tution of France, I found myſelf greatly diſap- 
pointed, The 7out enſemble of the place, gave 
me the impreſſion of a diſputing ſociety, where 
the members were more ſolicitous to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by orations to the galleries, or the 
indulgence of their party paſſions, than by tem- 
perate and ſound diſcuſſion, Indeed, had they 
a mind to enter into real buſineſs, they muſt 
have found it very difficult to do ſo from the, 
embarraſſment of their ſituation ; as the general 
principle of freedom, which they had eſtabliſhed, 
induced a right, which the meaneſt citizen aſ- 
pired to, of being heard before them upon the 
molt trivial buſineſs imaginable—Hence not a 
day paſſed without petitions from Schoolmaſters, 
Fournaliſts, Artiſts, Barbers, Fiſbwomen, Wc. &&c, 
Objects only cognizable to our Quarter Seſſions, 
and Courts of Conſcience; yet, often, in the 
courſe of a very important debate, they were 
obliged to attend to thoſe trifles with a ſeriouſ- 
| neſs and importance which would have rendered 
the members very contemptible, were it not to 
be attributed to the fear they had of offending 
the temper of the nation. This growing into a 
rule, however, threw them into thoſe entangle- 
ments, which men, ſeparating from the dignity 
and ſpirit of national legiſlation, are conſtantly 
** to; inſomuch, that one day they were 
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betrayed into a deliberation and eulogium on 4, 


private letter from a drunken club in London, 


which terminated in an order to have the ſame 
regiſtered and tranſmitted to all the municipa« 
lities, | | | 


Another defect appeared in the National Aſ- 
ſembly, which was, their referring all buſineſs, 
they did not chooſe either to enter upon then, or 
totally diſmiſs, to particular committees. This 
was cutting the gordian knot of politics to a 


certain degree, tis true; but this mode of refe- 


rence multiplied ſo daily, that either the bufineſs 
referred to muſt ſleep for ever in the Committees, 
or, in a little time, grow into ſuch a maſs of pa- 
pers, as mult require little ſhort of an eternity of 
deliberation to arrange, 


Another defect, and ſurely .a moſt material 
one, I found to ariſe from their conſtant ſitting, to 
which perhaps nothing can be compared but the 
Everlaſting Club, ſo effectually ridiculed in the 
Spectator. A perſeverance in buſineſs, no doubt, 
is its ſpirit and expedition; but then that per- 
ſeverance muſt be kept within its proper bounds 


to be uſeful. All theories ſhould be formed 


partly by experience, and experience mult. be 
n brought ä in order to remedy 
f the 


a. 
the defects of theories; but theſe continual unre- 


mitting efforts of the National Aſſembly, where 
even | 


« The Sunday ſpines no ſabbath-day to them,” 


muſt be the ſource of much miſchief and per- 
n. 


os Thoſe who always labour can have no true? 
judgment, becauſe they never give themſelves 
time to cool. They cannot ſurvey, from the 
proper point of ſight, the work they have 

finiſhed before they decree its final execu- - 

tion. With our Parliament, the due mixture of 
buſineſs and relaxation is infinitely better ma- 
naged. We go into the country ſoberly and 
diſpaſſionately, to obſerve the effect of meaſures 
on their objects; but the National Aſſembly 
cannot feel, diſtinctly, how far the people are 
rendered better and improved, or more miſer- 
able and depraved, by what they have done.“ . 
In ſhort, from the effects of unremitted labour, 
men exhauſt their attention, and often give up 
their opinions to obtain that repoſe which nature 
has allotted to their condition, ' 


* Burke's RefleQions on the Revolution in France. 


Another 
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Another defect aroſe from the heterogeneous 
mixture of the Aſſembly, which produced that 
ſtrange diverſity of debate which puzzles and 
protracts public buſineſs, I here found out the 
force of Lord Cheſterfield's remark, * That all 
great aſſemblies are little better than mobs :” and 
what confirmed this obſervation was, the ſtrange 
mixture of the Nobility, Clergy, and Tier Etat, 
whoſe ideas and expreſſions, from different modes 
of education, ſcarcely ever correſponded, or when 
they did correſpond, took up no inconſiderable 
time to find out in what they did agree, Thoſe of 
the third eſtate, in particular, frequently uſed ſuch 
language as what we in England would not only 
call unparliamentary, but approaching to Bil- 
lingſgate, attended with all that warmth which 
ſtrong paſſions, unaided by reaſon and the ef- 
fects of good company, generally produce. 


Examining all theſe things with candour, it 
was impoſſible for me not to make the above 
reflections. Being ſtrongly attached, however, 
to the great cauſe of equality—and the Rights of 
Man. I was willing to allow, that ſome ſuch 
obſtacles were neceſſarily attendant on fo great a 
work, but that the work, when completed, would 
well anfwer all its original purpofes. I con- 
fidered, that if ſo many human ſacrifiees were 
thought 
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thought neceſſary to lay the foundation ftont of 
this new government, ſome ſacrifices to reaſon may 
be equally neceſſary to raiſe the ſuperſtructure. 
With this view, and in order not to increaſe my 
| chagrin, I ſuſpended my viſits to the National 
Aſſembly, till ſuch time as the Conſtitutional 
Code was completed ; and having been able to 

procure a copy of that work ſooner than = 
- generality of the public, I ſat down to peruſe it 
with that delight which men generally feel on- 
the firſt attainment of their favourite Cs N 


* 


In peruſing the New Conſtitution, though I 
was much pleaſed with the incipient declaration 
of Rights—the deſtruion of the Nobility —beredi- 
tary diſtincticus, difference of orders, together with 
the equality of the Clergy, &c. &c. I found other 
articles did not ſo well agree with my general 
ideas of freedom. For inſtance, the Sixth Article. 


ſtates, that - 


« All citizens being equal in he eye of the 
law, are equally admiſſible to public honours, places, 
and offices, according to their capacity, and with- 


out any other diſtinction but that of their Vir 
tuos, or their talents,” 


And 


* 
is 


1 
And yet, in the ſecond ſection relative to elec- 
wn, it requires, as à qualification, c To pay in 
any part of the kingdom a direct contribution, 


| _ gt leaſt equal to the value of three days labour, 
| und to produce the acquittance.“ — The ſame 


be ny mal 3 namely, chat of ſervants receiving 
VA 1 1 FG; Ap __ 


and in which I was taught to believe the people 


* 


muaſs of twenty fue millions are excluded from 
©. /; this claim by the ſubſequent qualification * of 
4 paying the value of three days labour?” beſides 
WW -/.4:4 the whole claſs of menial ſervants. are likewiſe 
"9 excluded, let their natural pretenſions be never 
Gy "$0 5 1 — 


- 


I argued, that if God is no reſpecter of per- 


LY der that power, be ſo? and how can any govern- 
. Ft 8. ua, who — be free, and in the very 
| F moment 


| | ſection likewiſe diſqualifies © all thoſe in a me- 


| / 5 1 ".Ponfing upon theſe articles, I neredived, 1 * 
miagifeſt contradiction that at once cut vp the 
roots of that ſyſtem in which I was educated, 


— pf France had adopted, nay actually did expreſs | 


7 ſio in their declaration of the Rights of Man ; for 
, Fy il by one article © all citizens are equally admiſ- 
ue ee In to public honours,” what numbers in the 


Z 
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Cats ſors, why ſhould governments, which derive un- 
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moment of laying down that freedom, as deep 
and as wide as the governors pleaſe, without any 
interruption from within, or reſiſtance from with | 
out, thus exſcind the rights, the privileges, the 

| talents, and public ſervices of their brethren and 


wh 


vance the prite of three days labour, or ſhould 


happen, either from original poverty, or ſubſe- - / 


quent misfortunes, to be in the fate FR, 


ſervitude ? | 2 


I had ſcarcely recovered from theſe reflections, 
when, paſſing on to the Seventh Article, I N ; 


the ne invidious diſtinction there. „ 


« No man can be named elector, if, along 


with the conditions neceſſary, in order to be an 


active citizen, he does not join the following 55 Cf 


& In towns of more than fix !houſand inhabi- 
tants, that of being proprietor, or life renter, ol 
2 property valued on the rolls of contribution at 
x revenue equal to the local value of ¹¹ hundred 


the ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the value 
of one hundred and fifty days labour, | 


. 
* 


of 


days labour, or of renting a houſe valued on pe 


"> 
* 


fellow citizens, merely becauſe they cannot ad- ACT 


„ 
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In towns below fix thouſand: inhabitants; 
that of being proprietor, or life renter, of a pro- 
perty valued on the rolls of contribution, ata re- 
venue equal to the local value of ove hundred and 
fifty days labour, or of renting a houſe valued on 


the ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the vale * 
ove hundred ge labour. 


2 85 And! in the county, that of e pro- 
prietor, or life renter, of a property valued on 
the rolls of contribution, at a revenue equal to 


the local value of one hundred and fifty days la- 


bour, or of being a farmer of lands valued ort 
the ſame rolls at the ualue four bundred days 
labour. | 


e With reſpect to thoſe who ſhall be at the 
ſame time proprietors, or life renters, on one 
hand, and tacks-men or farmers on the other, 
their powers, on thoſe different accounts, ſhall 


be added together to > elablich their e ” 


| 1 hough there were * articles 3 in | this new 
conſtitution which diſpleaſed me, as what 1 


thought incompatible with the principles of 
perfect freedom—ſuch as *The members of 
one legiſlative body not to be re- elected until 
after an interval of one legiſlature — (a circum- 

| ſtance 
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Rance that deprived the nation of much wiſdom 
and experience)—the appointment of the judges— 
the King's veto, Oc. Sc. yet nothing ſtuck with 
me ſo much as the previous qualification of the 
eleftors and elected. This, ſaid I, is an infringe- 
ment of public right, and I am much afraid 
that this principle, once admitted, will render it 
impoſſible for the National Aſſembly to form a 


government that will ever be compatible with 


their firſt declaration of the rights of man. 


Experience was to determine this point with 
me; and to this, ſooner than I would give up 
my favourite attachments, I was reſolved to ap- 
ply with as much zeal and inſpection as I was 
capable of. I now no longer dwelt upon 7heories, 
but ſought diligently after practice. The great 
machine of government, conſiſting of all its new 
movements and principles, thought I, is now 
ſet in motion—let us ſee how it will perform its 
Journey through the great roads of politics and 
juſtice, The fate of twenty-five millions of people 
hang upon the experiment, and they owe that 
Juſtice to themſelves, as well as their legiſla- 
tors, to wait the iſſue with patience, good-tem- 
per, and ſubmiſſion. Perhaps thoſe articles 
which I looked upon as ſo many checks to the 
grocral principle, were wholeſome and proper 

G 2 reſtraints. 
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reſtraints. Some little diſtinctive qualificatiany 
may be neceſſary in men called upon to conſti- 


tute /aw-givers, or Jaws; and as theſe may be 
previous acts which ſociety requires of us for the 
more durable formation of its plan, it may be 
the beſt prey to Sn with the n 


I vas now in 5 reſpect of the word an e 
citizen. I roſe early every day, and was from 
morning to night working in this capacity.—l 
was heated in the clubs on the democratic ſide of the 
queſtion, and cooled in thoſe of the ariſtocratic; 
I infpected the different reports of the municipa- 
lities, and attended the burning of aſſignats, with 
a conſciouſneſs of ſeeing another load thrown from 


off the back of a citizen. I conyerſed with Mer- 


chants, Shop-keepers, and Mechanics of all de- 


ſcriptions; acquainted myſelf with the nature of 
trade before and ſince the formation of the new 


Conſtitution, the ſtare of the public debts, the re- 
formation of the Clergy, &c. &c. In ſhort, nothing 


was too great, or too little for the graſp of my 


enquiry ; fully determined to glean as much as I 
could from my own views, the better to judge of 


the practicabiliiy of a ſcheme of Government, which 
was originally the wiſh'of my heart, but which I 
then began to fear, for the firſt time, would turn 


out Utopian--My obſervations however now lie-be- 
fore 
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fore the public, and. they will exerciſe their own 
judgment on them.—I am not howeyer without 
a hope of their converting thoſe, who are mad 
enough to hunt after impracticable ſchemes of 
perfection, to a more qualified and ſoher way of 
thinking. I aſſure them and the public, at the 
{ame time, that I exaggerate nothing, but on the 
contrary, the remarks which I offer them haye 
been painfully and progreſſiyely wrung from me, + 
which will be the more readily credited, when it 
is conſidered, that no man gives up his favourite 
ſyſtem without ſome ſtruggles in its defence. 


My firſt enquiry led to the ſtate gf Religion; 
and here I was induced tp believe, from the 
boundleſs toleration granted to all ſects, as well 
as the thorough reformation of the Clergy in 
reducing them as ſtipendaries on the ſtate, that 
theſe would introduce a ſpirit of philoſophy and 
moderation ãmongſt men, that would approxi- 


mate neareſt to primitive Chriſtianity, and, ac- 


cording to Dr. Meekly, © relieve the ſtate from 
a great part of its preſent care and incum- 
brance ;” but, alas ! ſo- much was I miſtaken, 
that I felt myſelf, almoſt in an inſtant, cured of 
thoſe metaphyſica] notions of Religion, which my 
preceptor had taken we uncommon pains. to 
aſt | into me, | 

Pebauched 
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Debauched by their philoſophical writers, the 
people of France (ſpeaking generally) were 
loſing gtound in their Religion before the for- 
mation of the New Conſtitution ; and Dei/m, at 
"moſt, was the only remnant of it amongſt the 
people of faſhion. Still appearances were kept 
up amongſt them, and. amongſt the lower claſſes 


there was at leaſt the general ſhow of a ſincere 


devotion, The dignataries of the Church, ſup- 
ported by ſplendid revenues (which, though 
ſometimes abuſed, yet often the rewards of 
learning, piety, and virtue) gave a reverence 
and awe to Religion, as well as a ſupport to it 
by its liberalities, "donations, and hoſpitalities; 
but, ſtript of theſe neceſſary coverings, the pub- 
lic are now permitted, nay taught, to look 
upon their prieſts as mere engines of tate, without 
any diſtinction of character, without awe, reve- 
rence, or . 


What are the conſequences? This divine in- 
mate of the ſoul this laſt yet beſt reſort of 
comfort under all afflictions this wholeſome 
paramount of all worldly laws, Religion, being 
once broken down, and men left under no other 
reſtraints than their own modes of thinking ; 
vice and profligacy .ſtalk abroad from their 
lurking 1 and batten in the face of day. 
* 2 rot ls The 
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The enjoined and daily ſervices of the Churchi- 
which recalled men to their duties, and corrected 
the intemperance of their worldly paſſions, are 
now laughed at as the original projects of ſuper- 
ſition, or the engines of prieſteraft. Not to of- 
fend the laws of the National Aſſembly is all that 
is required of a good citizen. Thoſe of God 
he is to ſettle with himſelf, —Hence Paris, at this 
hour, is by far one of the moſt debauched capi- 
tals in the world, for every ſpecies of refined and 
vulgar vice ; inſomuch, that the police, hitherto 


the beſt in Europe, has, in a rem degree, un 
its eee and control. 


| Tlikewifs found that the New Conflitution, in 
thus giving the blow to Religion, had introduced 
a ſpirit of faction amongſt the paſtors them- 
ſelves, which, allowing for the followers whg 
muſt neceſſarily attach themſelves to each party, 
| promiſes very little ſhort of a fanatical rebellion: 

What I allude to are the two diſtinctions of 
_ prieſts, called Conſtituticna! and Unconſtitutiondl, 

This religious fyſtem is productive of fo much 
| Ill-blood between the citizens of the ſame town: 
and the individuals of the ſame family, that the 
adherents of thoſe two deſcriptions begin with 
deſpiſing a and nne one another; often come 
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to blows, and frequently end with the loſs of 
many lives. Hence the very baſis of Religion; 


te peace, and good-will to all men,” is radically 
deſttoyed, and the paſſions of raneour, envy, and 
fanatical zeal, ſubſtituted in its place. The c6n- 
teſt is no longer for purity of life; or purity of 
doctrine; but which party ſhall prevail; fo that 
it, might be literally ſaid of the Religion of 
France at this day—that it is “ a Church mi- 
litant here upon earth.” 


When 1 had fully informed riivſelf; and la- 
mented over the ſtate of Religion in France, I. 
next turned my attention to its trade and finances. 
In reſpe& to the former, I found it in general 
depreſſed from a number of cauſes; that are very 
natural and obvious in the preſent convulſed 
ſtate of the country. I found that thoſe who 
were in the exerciſe of great capitals; both in the 
export and import lines, were crampt from two 
cauſes, firſt; the dread of extending themſelves 
in ſpeculations; which the miſeries of a civil war 
might render fruitleſs ; and, ſecondly, the diſ- 
truft which foreign merchants had in giving cre- 
dit to a people who had, as yet, no fettled form 
of goyernnmient. The ſhop-keepers, and leſſer 
tradeſmen, feel this influence in a great degree 
vran uncommon ſcarcity of money, ariſing from 
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emigrations, remittances, private hoardings, and 
above all, a general diſtruſt of paper money 
promote all this. So that, ſpeaking generally, 
except thoſe tradeſmen who are ſupported by 
the ſtate, ſuch as army-taylors, woollen-drapers, 
iron-founders, gun-powder merchants, &c. &c. 
the active tradeſmen of France principally con- 
fiſt of thoſe who furniſh the immediate neceſ- 
ſaries and frivolities of life, and even thoſe are - , 
upon a much more contracted ſcale than before 
the Revolution, 


The Finances of the nation are ſtill in a more 
deplorable ſituation, ariſing partly from a too 
eager ſpirit of reform, in aboliſhing various 
branches of the revenue, incurring freſh ex- 
pences, and not providing equivalent reſources ; 
but upon this ſubject, fas will beſt ſpeak for 

- themſelves. The computation is, that 48,000,000 
livres are monthly wanted for the public uſe, 
including the ſeyeral items of expence. Now all 
that the ſtate can poſſibly raiſe for theſe ſeveral 
months paſt, amount to no more than between 

15 and 16,000,000 livres; whilſt this immenſe 
deficiency (not above one third of the money ex- 
pended) is ſupplied by the Caiſſe de Pextraordi- 
natre, which receives the produce of the national 
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It is not difficult to foreſee what this will lead 
to, by what it has already produced—a rapid 
decline of trade, a daily and decreaſing value of 


national credit, together with a general alarm 


and want of mutual confidence; but here fas 
again ſuperſede all reflections. In November, 
17 90, the aſſignats had a loſs of fx per cent and 
in November, 1791, an increaſed loſs of eight- 
teen per cent. againſt ſilver, and #wenty-four a- 
gainſt gold. It is in vain that a number of 
thoſe aſſignats are occaſionally burned by order 
of government, Freſh ones, real and forged, 
conſtantly iflue out; ſo that in the preſent finan- 
cial ſtate of France, there appears an open and 
direct view of national bankruptcy, except ſtopt 
by ſome of thoſe quick and unexpected turns, 


© which chance {ſometimes produces 1n triumph 


over all ſober calculation. 


Gloomy as theſe experimental views were, I 
had ſtill ſome glimmer of hope in the laws; 
theſe may, in time, thought I, regulate all 
abuſes—They are now afloat upon a new prin- 
ciple, and it muſt be-by the operation of theſe, 
and theſe alone, from which all good govern- 


ment can be expected. With this view I ex- 
amined, with as much accuracy as I was able, 


the different branches of the civil, military, 


* | and. 
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and ceconomical departments, which I found 
far from coaleſcing and * ſerving mutual pur- 
poſes, they rather checked and impeded each 
other. The original cauſe of all this I found to 
ariſe from two principal diſcordant parts in the 


government, viz. DxmecRacy and Rovartry.— 


The ſpirit of the new government conſiſted of 
the firſt—the form was only preſerved i che ſe- 7 


cond. This occafioning 4 mutual diſtruſt, every * · 


propoſition on one fide,' however ultimately 
good for the tate, is received” coldly by the 
other—the love of country, of fame, of virtuous 
popularity, are out of all conſideration; and the 
great object of reach, debate, and aſſiduity (the 
conſtitution having no fundamental balance to 


preſerve its equipoiſe and temperature) is o am 


increaſing ary for the different parties. . 


The King, ede from policy, or the 52 
| giſhneſs of his conſtitution, ſeems inclined to 
give the National Aſſembly the wrong of every 
thing; that is to ſay, he almoſt implicitly ſub- 
mits to put in execution all the various rules and 
orders which the National Aſſembly preſcribe 
him, which, when they become reduced to prac- 
tice, often check and control each other; and 
ſometimes are of that nature, that it is impoſſible 
they can * executed. This humbles the Na- 
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; tional Afembly in the eyes of their opponents, 
and ſtrengthens the hands of royalty, who watch- 
ed in turn by other parties; increaſes the diſtruſt, 
che anarchy, and confuſion * the whole. 


Po of 3 men of high. Ps and political 
talents have emigrated, or keep aloof from the 
great affairs of ſtate, knowing the , delicacy of 
the ſituation, and how difficult it is to give con- 
tent, and adminiſter juſtice at the ſame time. 
Juſt * ſhorn of their beams“ too, they have no 
0 dignities no reflect, no ſpirits to ſerve. their 
country; hence the King is obliged to put up 
with ſuch ſervants as he can get, not thoſe whom 
the nation, in a ſtate of tranquillity, could give 
him.; 3 ſuch, therefore, are more difpoſed to 
temporize and yield to che events of the day, 
than enter into any ſettled, deep-laid ſyſtem for 
the general good, Indeed, I found that the 
temper of the nation made the laſt very hazard- 
. OUS, and that the general good was ſo oppoſed 
by particular and partial motives of action, as to 
acquire "7 few partizans in its rer 


From this general 88 of opinion it in 
political matters, the nation has. branched into 
parties and cabals, under the three different ti- 
tles of ARISTOCRATS,. RyevBLICANS, and- Mo- 


3 DERATORS. | 
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-PERATORS» The firſt of theſe parties, which are 


compoſed of almoſt all the nobility, are highly 
diſpleaſed (as might well be imagined) at a go- 
vernment which has torn from them all their 
rank and conſequence in the ſtate. The ſecond, 
that of the ReyvsLicans, feel all the extrava- 
.gancies of the New Conſtitution, and look upon 
the Ariftocrats as their greateſt enemies; and 
though their numbers are ſmall, in proportion 
to the other two, their animoſities are increaſed 
by the violence, the ignorance, and activity of 
their leaders. The third part, that of the Mo- 
'DERATORS, though attached to moſt of the lead- 
ing principles of the firſt National Aſſembly, 
deteſt the Republicans, more than the Ariſtocrata, 
and are perhaps the moſt numerous of the three 
parties. In ſhort, theſe clubs, and their numerous 
abettors, tearing one another to pieces, with the 
Princes and Emigrants juſt on the eve of enter- 
ing France with a powerful force, and throwing 
all into confuſion, together with the approaching 
loſs of their colonies, ſeem to be the only benefits 
which the French have at preſent derived from 
the ſubyerſion of their former government. 


5 1 had now finiſned my ſurvey of the New 
Conſtitution of France, not through the organs 
of party pamphlets, or intereſted people, but 
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tom an active and diligent enquiry mate by 
myſelf upon the ſpot. I conſidered it as it ſtood 
upon paper, and; as it was afterwards reduced 
into practice; and the reſult of all was, that 1 
was now convinced the rights of man, as laid 
down in the abſtract manner of modern. philoſo- 
phers, are a mere pedantic abuſe of elementary 
principles, which; in the attempt; muſt looſen the 
bands of government, and be deſtructive of all 
| facial freedom: I lamented the early education 
which inſtilled thoſe principles in me ; but; at 
the ſame time, congratulated myſelf on a diſco- 
very which enabled me, in time, to withdraw 
myſelf from the purſuit of a doctrine fo ruinous 
to my peace of mind, as well as to my rs 
concerns. 


In this temper I looked over the remains of 
my fortune, and found it in a very ſhattered and 
deranged ſituation. -The ready money I had 

| p brought with me from France, I had converted 
| into affignats, which to convert into ready mo- 
| ney again, I mult loſe 40 per cent. by. My eſtates 
in England were mortgaged very deep, ſo that 

what with my neceſſary expences, loſſes, and de- 

| - predations from falſe friends, I found the fair 
fortune left me at my mother's death, dwindled 

on to little more than one hundred and -fifty 
pounds 


. 
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Pounds per year. Theſe were mortifying reſlee- 
tions: To probe the wound, however, to the 
quick, was now my only mode of recovery, and 
I had, fortunately, a ſpirit to accompliſh it, I 
immediately began (great as the loſs was). with 
diſpoſing of my aſignats. I next ſold off my 
books and houſhold furniture, and converting 
the whole into ready money, took a low-rented 


accommodate my return to England, 


Whilſt I was ruminating on theſe circum- 
ſtances one morning at my breakfaſt-table, and 
arranging my future plans of life, I received a 
letter from my agent in Yorkſhire, giving me an 


account of my uncle Laurence Freeman's death, 


and of his bequeathing me a clear eſtate of three 
hundred pounds per year, and about five hundred 


pounds perſonalities. Mr. Freeman was my fa- 


ther's ſecond brother, who began the world with 
a fortune of one thouſand pounds, and five hun- 
dred more which he got with his wife; yet with 
this little outſet, he raiſed this eſtate, on which 
he lived comfortably, and died honoured and 
lamented, | 


Though this unexpected addition to my for- 
tune again placed me in the line of. indepen- 
dence, 
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dence, I could not help feeling for the death of 


a man, who had behaved ſo kindly to me 
through life, and held me in ſuch affection at 
his death.” He had been educated in the prin- 


ciples of the Church of England, which he loved 


as he did his country, with a becoming and 
Chriſtian-hke zeal. He had the good fortune 


(rather let me call it the good fenſe) not to be 


entangled in the paradoxes of Religion or Poli- 
tics, lived - happily with his family and neigh- 


bourhood, and felt it one of the greateſt boaſts. 


of his life, To make a blade of graſs grow 
where it never grew before.” He had buried a 
wife and two children ſome years before, and 
was a widower at the time of his death. 


As theſe reflections arofe in my Ie? « Go, 
(faid I to myſelf) and do thou likewiſe,” I felt 


the example of my uncle ſtrong before me; firſt, 
as his conduct had cftabliſhed his character and 


fortune, and next, as the contrary had nearly 
ruined mine, I fet about my reſolution inſtantly, 


1 took poſt for Calais next morning, and ar- 


rived in London a few days afterwards, where, 
when I had arranged ſome little matters of buſi- 


neſs, which I left unſettled at my departure, I 


arrived at 'Eafy-ball (the name of my late un- 
cle's ſeat) about two months aga, in perfe&t 
health, 


. 


health, a competent _ god a recovered 


_ underſtanding. 


Wich theſe means in my power, I' ſhould feel 
myſelf unworthy the farther protection of that 
Providence which has liberated me from the 
difficulties of ill courſes and falſe opinions, were 
I not to, communicate this little Sketch of my 
| Life for the example of others, as well as to ſub- 
Join ſuch reflections as aroſe to me, from the ex- 
periments I made to be wer and better than 


perhaps is permitted the condition of our na- 


tures. There are diſorders in politics as there 


are in the body, which operate as an influenza. 


for the time being, and where. he who has found 
out the cure for himſelf, is' called upon, by every 
tie of gratitude and humanity, to adminiſter 
that cure to others. | 


In the firſt place, then, let me confeſs, that 
from the rudiments of my education, I was in- 
clined to think looſely of all the leading princs 
ples and ceremonies of Religion, and to eſtabliſh 


that for myſelf which ſuited my own ſpecula- 


tions. I doubted almoſt of every thing gene- 
rally believed, and carried matters to ſuch a 
point of refinement and abſtraction, as left me 
% 1 3 
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fittle Chriſtian conſolation, either in this enen 


or in my hopes of the next. 


I carried the ſame ideas into government, 
where I expected no control from any ſet of 
men, who being born my equals, L thouglit 
could have. no right attached or delegated to 
them, to exerciſe any power over me, though 
that power might be for mine and the general 
good. All the ſubordinations of life, whether 
in church, or ſtate, I conſidered as ſo many 
links of ſlavery, which the cunning, or want of 
wiſdom, of our anceſtors, forged for us, and which 
it became the ſpirit of modern philoſophers to 
break aſunder. In France I expected to ſee 
thoſe things realized, but in the attempt to work 
up. thoſe .incongruous and impracticable mate- 
rials, I was cured. 


In the New Conſtitution of France, though I 
ſaw ſome articles that were incompatible with 
my ideas of freedom, yet others appeared to eſ- 
tabliſn ſuch perfect rights of equality as charmed 


me, and I waited with the utmoſt impatience 


for their effects but in the execution J found 
their impracticability. In this ſpirit of freedom, 


unſettled and undefined, and Paſſing, as ĩt were, in 
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an inſtant from a * hard. ruled monarchy,” amongſt 


many millions of people; inſtead of bettering 
their former condition, 1 a number of 
enthuſiaſtic and ambit ſpirits, who, impa- 


tient of waiting the ſlow experimental progreſs 


of what they ſought far, formed themſelves into 
clubs, parties, and cabals, which, joined to a great 
military force, neither under the control of the 
King, their officers, or the National Aſſembly, 
dictated to the latter in a great degree what they 
ſhould do. The conſequence was, that had 
the National Aſſembly been compoſed of men of 
much greater talents and temper than they were, 
their reſolutions muſt want freedom, and the eſ- 
ſence” of true legiſlation; but with ſuch talents, 
and under ſuch reſtraints, they were obliged to 
comply with all manner of temporary demands ; 
whilſt the groſſer ſpirit of party, ſtalking abroad 
amongſt the dregs of the people, produced all 
- ſorts of maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, and confiſca- 
tions, driving thouſands of honourable and vir- 
tuous people out of the kingdom, .and forcing 
many more to ſubſiſt by beggary, or N 
erimes. 


I then found, agreeable to the opinions of a 
modern great and celebrated writer, * That go- 
I 2 vernment, 
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vernment is not made of natural rights, which 


may and do exiſt in total independence of it, 
and exiſt in much greater clearneſs, and in a 
much greater degree of abſtract perfection - but 
their abſtract perfection is their practical defect. 
By having a right to every thing, they want 
every thing. Government is a contrivance of 
human wiſdom to provide for human wants. 


Men have a right that theſe wants ſhould be 


provided for by this wiſdom amongſt theſe 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil 


ſociety, of a ſufficient reſtraint upon their paſ- 


ſions, Society requires not only that the paſ- 
ſions of individuals ſnould be ſubjected, but that 
even in the maſs and body, as well as in the in- 
dividuals, the inclinations of men ſhould: fre- 
quently be thwarted, their will controled, and 
their paſſions brought into ſubjection. This can 
only be done by @ power out of themſelves,” and 
not in the exerciſe of its function, ſubject to that 
will, and to thoſe paſſions, which it 1s its office to 
bridle and ſubdue.—In this ſenſe, the reftraints 
on men, as well as their liberties, are to be rec- 
koned amongſt their rights. But as the liberties 
and the reſtrictions vary with times and circum- 
ſtances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be ſettled upon any ab/traf7 rule, and no- 

| | thing 
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thing is ſo obs 2s to diſcul em upon that 
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i theſe refle Bites 11 was. led to 3 
the fituation of my native country, from which 
I-had hitherto moſt ſhamefully turned both my 
back and-my-enquiries ; I there found that form 
of government, which, perhaps, in the condition 
of human wants and imperfections, is the beſt 
that can be modelled but unqueſtionably ſo, by 

a compariſon with all the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope. I turned with attention to the æra of our 
revolutigg (impreſſively, called the Glorious Re- 
volution of 1688) and found it in every reſpect 
the reverſe of the French. There I ſaw a gene- 
rous and loyal inſurrection of all the great and 
leading families in the kingdom, to ſave the 
Conſtitution from the fangs of a bigotted and 
deſpotic monarch, forming themſelves into no 
parties, no cabals for intereſted or ambitious de- 
ſigns, their's, and the public good, the only ob- 
ject. Hence they deſtroyed none of thoſe ba- 
lances and counterpoiſes which ſerve to fix a 
ſtate, but, on the contrary, took every wiſc and 
cautious meaſure to ſecure” and ſtrengthen it. 
They obtained better ſecurities for our pfivi- 


* Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France, p- 88. 
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leges—corredted the limits of prerogative—and 
ſertled doubtful and equivocal queſtions—but 
the nation kept the ſame ranks—the ſame or- 
ders—and the ſame privileges. A Revolution 
thus begun, and not ſullied; or impeded by maf- 
ſacres, aſſaſſinations, &. moſt' happily moved 
on under a progreſſive meliotation, and Great 
Britain ſoon ſaw herſelf above the ſtandard of 
her former greatneſs in the improvement of her 
as proſperity and 2 5 r e 7 


Under the mild and WEFWTER BY of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick, the progreſs has happily 
continued, even to the open avowal of ſorne of 
thoſe men who have lately bein loudeſt in favour 
of the French Revolution, and a ſilent and ſullen 

1 of our own. What J allude to is 
a ſermon preached by the late Dr. Price, at 
Newington-Green, November 29, 1759, where 
he expatiates on our diſtinguiſhed happineſs as a 
people, by aſſerting from the mouth of the pul- 
Pie, © That there was no country, where liberty, 
both religious and civil, is enjoyed in ſuch ex- 

tent and perfection, where © we can fit, every 
man under his vine and under his fig-tree, and 
no one maketh vs afraid.” 
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If then the liberty of this country was ſuch as 


deferibed by Dr. Price in the year 1759 (as no 


doubt it was) we have ſince that period to boaſt 
additional improvements. Since that time the 


judges of the land have been rendered indepen- 


dent, general warrants have been done away, 
the influence of the crown diminiſhed, the tole- 
ration a& conſiderably extended, and, above all, 
the liberty of the preſs, that great yaLLapium 


_ or EncLisH FREEDOM, cleared from thoſe re- 


ſtraints, which, I truſt, will ever prevent it from 
becoming an engine in the hands of future ad- 
miniſtrations. 


F If pleaſed with this review of our government, 
how much more pleaſed was I with the effects 
theſe improvements have produced upon the ge- 
neral face of the country, where agriculture has 
been highly cultivated, our national wealth in- 
greaſed, and our trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures, carried to an extent unknown before 
in this or any other nation, Here I found 
the rights of man fuily exemplified by a proper 
diſtribution of thoſe rights to the public at large, 


vin. food to the hungry, employment to the in- 


duſtrious, ' ſecurity to the rich, juſtice to the op- 
preſſed, relief to the ſick, comfort to the af- 
flicted, N to all; and, I will venture to 
© aſſert, 


, 
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aſſert, there is no government under Heaven, 
chere, by the aſſiſtance of the laws and public 


charities, the bleſſings of life are diſpenſed with 
more comfort, happineſs, and abundance, than 
under that in which we hve, pan bl: 


In my honeſt and warm encomiums on our 
own government (which JI feel myſelf partly 
carried to by a comparative view of that which I 


have juſt left) 1 do not pretend to fay that we 


have arrived at the utmoſt limits of that perfec- 
tion, which, perhaps, we may arrive at. All 
governments are to be mended by experience, 
and to have recruits to. their ſtrength, and re- 


. medies to their diſtempers; and whenever theſe 


laſt are palpably felt and acknowledged by the 


generality of the people, let us endeavour to re- 


medy them, not by enliſting the paſſions of the 


, vulgar, or, as my old maſter uſed to call it, © en- 


ergies from without; but by ſober and conſtis 
tutional appeals to the legiſlature, who has the 


power, and whole intereſt ic ſhould be, to be the 


no! dane of all. 

1 ti now finiſhed a ſketch' of a e 
part of my life, which, though it has been erro- 
neous as well as various, has, I thank God, left 
me a diſpoſition with the means, at a proper age, 


to 


„ 

to be uſeful to my country. I have ſeen che 
wild and deluſive queſtion of be Rights of Man, 
tried by practice; the ſureſt and moſt decided 
teſt of truth, and though attached to this doc- 
trine by all the ſtrong-holds of early and inſi- 
nuating education, I am now convinced of its 
impracticable and deluſive tendencies, ſeeking 
for a more enlarged freedom in name; but, in 
far, laying down the broad foundations of anar- 
chy and confuſion, 


And do you, Q! my Couxrxruxx, rejoice 

with me, that ſince” Providence (from views in- 

ſcrutable to our reſearches) has permitted this 

mad queſtzon to be tried upon the great theatre 

of Europe, that w were not ſingled out for the 

dreadful example, but that it originated in a coun- 
try, from which, I truſt, we ſhall have the full „ 
benefit of the iſſue, without the diſgraceful miſ- 
chiefs of the conteſt, from which we ſhall be 
taught to claſp our freedom dearer to us from 
the dread of loſing it, and reſpect the lawful go- 
vernment of a few — to the deſpotiſm of the 
many. From which we ſhall be taught to diſ- 
criminate between thoſe who talk, and thoſe who 
att for the good of their country ; between the pro- 
feſſors of true Religion, and thoſe of modern phi- 
loſophy ; en reformers and deceivers. And, 
| laſtly, 
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5 laſtly, that we ſhall, upon all neceſſary occalions, 
-pnite-2s to one man, in the defence of that 


Conſtitution ſo carefully delivered down to us 


| by our anceſtors, and which ſecures t to us ſuch 


invaluable bleſſings and reiner as thoſe of an 
ENGLISHMAN. 


THE'END. 
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